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it leaves no place for false opinion. — Again, it seems to me that Pro- 
fessor Dyde misstates Plato's position when (p. 53) he describes the theory 
of knowledge which Plato would "substitute for the doctrine of sense-percep- 
tion." It is quite true that, according to Plato, "the soul or mind reaches 
knowledge when it grasps the nature of these common elements, being, 
not-being, the same, the other, which . . . cannot themselves be per- 
ceived." In other dialogues Plato limits the sphere of knowledge proper 
to ideas alone, for only these have real existence. Here his point is that 
the soul uses these categories in the full process of perception, so that really 
it is the soul, and not the separate senses, which performs the act of per- 
ception. Using the term ' theory of knowledge ' in the broader sense, in 
which alone it is possible for us to use it, we should say that Plato's theory 
of knowledge includes sense-perception, and that the great contribution 
which he made to the theory of knowledge was h^s proof that these cate- 
gories of being, sameness, etc., enter into sense-perception. Nor does 
it seem to me that Professor Dyde is following a safe line of reasoning 
when he speaks of Protagoras' s doctrine of the gods, and his doctrine of 
the state, as represented in Plato's Protagoras, as representing an earlier 
stage of Protagoras' s thought than the account of these same doctrines in 
the Theatetus. The myth assigned to Protagoras in Plato's dialogue of that 
name is very carefully worked out, but it is a delicate matter to find from 
it the true doctrine of the great Sophist. Certainly we have no warrant 
for saying that here an earlier stage of his doctrine is represented. 

In the fourth and last chapter of the introduction, the author gives a clear 
outline of the argument of the Sophist, and of the significance of this for 
Greek philosophy. The treatment of the Sophist seems to be considerably 
better than that of the Theaetetu s. 

For the translation the author makes very modest claims. His ideal is 
evidently a translation in the manner of Jowett, which shall give the sense 
of the original in English idiom. At times this translation deviates from 
the form of the original much more than that of Jowett, abbreviating and 
paraphrasing the Greek with great freedom. The result is very readable, 
and on the whole it reproduces Plato's thought with accuracy. 

A. Fairbanks. 

Selections from Berkeley. Annotated by Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
D.C.L., Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Fifth edition amended. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1899. 
— pp. xlviii, 336. 
Berkeley. [Blackwood's Philosophical Classics.] By the same author. 
Amended edition. Edinburgh, William Blackwood & Sons, 1899. — 
pp. x, 228. 

Professor Fraser is steadily carrying out his purpose of thoroughly revis- 
ing his principal philosophical writings. As has been noted in a previous 
number of this journal (Vol. VIII, p. 668), the author reduced his Philosophy 
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of Theism in the second edition from two volumes to one. In like manner, 
both of the works before us have been somewhat reduced in compass by 
the revision which they have undergone, while at the same time their con- 
tent has been enriched and rendered more valuable. This has been rendered 
possible by the consummate skill of the author, and is a striking evidence of 
the great patience and conscientiousness which he has devoted to the work 
of revision. 

Professor Fraser's Selections from Berkeley has long been favorably 
known as one of the most valuable books in the language for introducing 
students to the fundamental problems of philosophy. "The design of the 
Selections," we are told, "is to afford appropriate exercise to students of 
psychology, inductive logic, and metaphysics, who desire to discuss and 
determine questions at the foundation of human life and knowledge raised 
in modern thought, through which a liberal education should conduct 
them." To this end the editor's notes are of great service. As everyone 
knows who has used the book, these notes are suggestive rather than dog- 
matic, and are directed toward leading the student to think for himself, and 
not to furnishing ready-made answers to the problems which confront him. In 
the present edition, these notes have been carefully worked over, and, al- 
though somewhat condensed, appear to me to be still more valuable than in 
the earlier editions of the work. A number of sections have been omitted 
from the latter part of the Principles, as well as portions of The New Theory of 
Vision, and the space thus gained has made it possible to include parts of 
the delightful dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, which are perhaps 
the most charming pieces of philosophical literature in the English lan- 
guage. 

The volume in Blackwood's series, was published in 1881 and again 
in 1890. In the present edition it has been thoroughly revised, and in 
part recast. It is not too much to say that it is one of the best, and alto- 
gether the most interesting and delightful book in the valuable series to 
which it belongs. 

J. E. C. 

The Value of Religious Facts ; A Study of some Aspects of the Science of 
Religion. By James H. Woods. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1894 — pp. 165. 

The object of this book is partly to inquire into the real nature of relig- 
ion, and partly to supply or suggest a standard by which the comparative 
worth of different religions may be tested. The author belongs to that class 
of thinkers, quite numerous at present, who regard religion as solely a mat- 
ter of feeling and the acts that flow from feeling, its rational aspect being 
as much as possible ignored. Mr. Woods will not admit that religion 
arises from the attempt to explain the phenomena of nature, or that it has 
any connection with the idea of cause ; but expressly says that " a cor- 
rectly reasoned God is not the object of religious devotion" (p. 109). He 



